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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the activities and findings of 
a focus group study of teachers' perceptions of the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Public Schools instructional prograun in reading language 
arts and the instructional system in mathematics. Two groups were 
organized to provide information to the school program planners to 
help them in revising and refining the curricula. A total of 33 
primary, 31 upper elementary, and 20 J/I/M (junior high/intermediate 
level/middle school level) teachers oarticipated in the 8 focus 
groups (43 teachers discussed reading language arts, and 42 discussed 
the mathematics instructional system, with 4 groups of 8-12 
participants discussing each of the areas) . Questions addressed by 
the group concern problems that the curricula may have due to an 
overly prescriptive orientation, heavy demands on teacher time, and 
le.ck of support for teachers in the form of staff training and 
assistance and materials. Group findings for the two curriculum 
program cover teachers' perceptions of the overall program, planning, 
testing, administrative supr^orts, recordkeeping, and collaboration. 
Copies of the focus group discussion guides and a discussion of the 
methodology for conducting the focus groups are appended. (TJH) 
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I 

DfnoDOcrioH 

Background nod Purpo— 

This prestnc report suniMrlzef the activities and findings associated with 
the Focus Group Study of Teachers' Perceptions of the Instructional Program 
in Reading Language Arts (IPRLA or LaRC^) and the Instructional Systen in 
Mstheutlcs (ISM). 

The purpose of conducting the focus groups was to provide information to 
NCPS program planners to consider in revising and refining the curricula. 
Of specific interest to the study were three major questions which have 
arisen: 

e Are the systems overly prescriptive, allowing little flexibility 
for the creative, professional teacher? 

e Are they too demanding of teacher time, requiring more planning 
and preparation time than curricula used elsewhere? 

• Are the teachers receiving adequate supports in terms of staff 
training, staff supports and materials? 
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^ There are 2 acronyms in use in MCPS for the reading program. "IPRA/LA** 
and "LARC." Since the teachers who participated in this study used 
"LARC,'* this term will r>e used in the remainder of this report. 



Th6 present study was coDducted with a random sample of HCPS teachara In 
Grades 1 through stratified by years of experience and grade levels 
taught. Teachers vere interviewed about either LARC or ISM, with four 
groups discussing each of the areas. In total 43 teachers participated in 
the discussion of LARC and 42 in the discussion of ISM. 

Mature and Purpo— of Focus Group leaemrch 

In interpreting the study findings, it is important to understand both the 
strengths and delimitations of the focus group approach used here. Focus 
group discussions are a form of qualitative research. Focua groups are 
often uaed as the sole method of research for a particular study or they may 
be used as a precuraor to or in conjunction with a quantitative research 
effort. 

A focus group typically consists of eight to twelve respondents who engage 
in an informal discussion on a topic for a period of about one and a half 
hours. A focus group is led by a skilled moderator who uaes a discussion 
guide to ensure that key points are covered and who maintains a non-* 
dix active style of interviewing. The discussion guides are designed to be 
more general and flexible than quantitative research instruments so as to 
permit the moderator to follow-up on unexpected changes in the direction of 
the conversation. 

Focus groups encourage small group interplay without the threats of one-to- 
one interviewing or impersonal large groups. In general, respondents are 
encouraged to speak freely, to interact, to voice disagreeing opinions, even 
to argue, and thus to voice all sides of an issue. In this way, it is 
possible to achieve a greater depth into an issue than can be accomplished 
through traditional surveys. 

Er|c -2 6 



Because quantitative research must be very specific lo order to satisfy 
coDceros about data validity and reliability, It Is of extremely limited 
value Id galolog insight Into a respoodeot's attitudes and oploloos; It can 
only scratch the surface Id this respect. Focus groups, on the other hand, 
crea te an Ideal eovlrooment for uocoverlug and exploring attl cudes, 
koovledge, and behaviors and for uDderstaodlng Vhy a respoDdeot thinks or 
behaves Id such a manner. 

While the groups enable the researcher to gain Insight Into what respondents 
say and think, the data are not quantitative; there Is no measure of how 
P^py people think or behave In a particular way. Further, because the 
technique Involves group discussion, some re8ponden:8 may Influence others. 
Responses are not independent, and questions are not asked In precisely the 
same way each time. 

Nevertheless, focus group research offers a richness of anecdotal 
Information which Is making the technique Indispensable to researchers 
working In a wide variety of settings. When used as a jumping off point for 
quantitative research, focus groups provide strong direction for the 
dec Is Ion- maker to pursue; the group discussions Identify and clarify salient 
Issues and develop hypotheses for testing anc' measuring. When used along 
with quantitative research, focus groups provide a rich source for 
contextual Information for better understanding statistical data. 

The analysis of the focus group discussions concentrates. In general, on (1) 
Identifying the nature of the respondents' awareness, knowledge, 
perceptions, attitudes, and behaviors with respect to the Issues; and (2) 
how they articulate" these Issues. The analysis also addresses differences 



anong groups who participated In the discussloot. The objective Is not to 
report any consensus or even a majority vote with respect to any Issue. A 
single mention of what appears to be a relevant Issue Is noteworthy; If an 
Idea emerges from a focus group, It represents the opinion of some members 
of the general population from which the respondents are drawn. 

This report should be understood as discovering hypotheses and providing 
insights Into the phenomenology of the papulations of Interest. The major 
questions to be considered are WHY respondents feel and apt as they do 
rather than HOW MANY respondents feel or act In these ways. 

Su—ary of Flpdlnga and Teacher RecnmMnilmtlonm 

The focus groups provide a rich discussion of both teachers' perceptions of 
the reading and mathematics curricula and suggestions for how their role as 
Implementors of the programs might be facilitated. Presented below Is a 
brief summary of the comments made by the teachers and suggestions they 
offered. For a more complete presentation of the teachers' opinions, 
Including many valuable quotes from the participants themselves, the reader 
is urged to read the detailed findings section beginning on page 11 of this 
report. 



Arm thm system) overly prescrlplilvm, mllowlng llttl« flazlblllty for the 
crmmttvm profesdiooml tamcher? 

Teachers' responses indicate that the answer to this question is an emphatic 
••No!" By and large teachers like the systems, are philosophically in favor 
of them and feel that they are itis tructionally sound. Teachers feel that 
these MCPS programs allow for tho exercise of teachers* professional skills 
and creativity. In typical comments, teachers said: 




• "LARC Is exciting and challenging ... It gives us a springboard 
to develop our own lessons.'* 

• "I think ISM is the most wonderfrl thing ever Invented! It's the 
most sensible system I've ever encountered.** 

Are tJtm systeas too deundlng of teacher tlee« requlrlnc acre planning aad 
preparation tine tliaa curricula used elsewhere? 

Teachers strongly felt that LARC and ISM are very demanding. They described 
the task of learning to Implement the reading curriculum as **overwhelmlng" 
and stated that both the reading and mathematics programs require very 
significant amounts of planning time. Both teachers new to Montgomery 
County and teachers more experienced In the county ci.ed the need for 
developing means of ?»-slstlng staff with the tasks of planning and preparing 
for Instruction. Teachers said: 

• "Time Is a real problem. I love LAR^ c.ad I love teaching, but I 
only hive so much time. I don't like reinventing the. wheel. I'd 
like to get together' with other 4th grade teachers to share good 
Ideas 2nd plan lessons. We need to have opportunities to share 
these Ideas* ** 

• "I kept track for a while, and I was actually putting In 20 hours 
a week planning for ISM, and that was time outside of the school 
day. There's really no time for planning during the school day." 
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Are th« present sjstens receiving adequate supports In terms of staff 
traiolng, staff supports aad aaterlals? 

Teachers expressed unanimous concern about the inadequacy of the supports 
they were provided. Training was perceived to be Insufficient both for 
experienced and Inexperienced teachers. The usability and availability of 
materials was repeatedly cited as a problem in Implementation of LARC. 

Teachers using ISM also decried the lack of a single text or worksheets 
keyed to the scope and sequence of the ISM objectives, as well as limited 
aJde time and computer support as aieas posing problems for them. 

Further, the record keeping forms and criterion-referenced tests which 
presently accompany both systems were viewed negatively by most 
participants. 

.The teachers reported 

• (Of LARC) "My 7th grade curriculum was like that fruit platter on 
the table. I could teach grapes If I wanted or I could teach 
apples ... I don't know If I'm supposed to, but that's the way I 
think It Is.** 

• (Of LARC) "Materials are not always available ... I looked for a 
recommended book for 10 days and found It was out of print!" 

• (Of ISM)"They took you away from your class — which was how I 
viewed It ~ three days during the school year to talk to you 
about ISM, and they didn't tell you anything new. It would have 
been much more helpful if they would have said, "OK, bring your 
books, bring your data — your class data — and we'll have little 
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work sessions where you can sit and plan. We'll go around and 
help you.** 

• (Of ISM.) "We have a math aide for one-half day per month, whlrh 
amounts to about one hour. So I have to do the assessments and 
recording myself* We're Just crying for morfe aide time." 

• (Of ISM) "I liked it on Che mainframe better because you*coiiid 
serid any kid for testing at any leveL Now on the micro you can't 
handle two kids for testing who are on different diskettes. Also, 
we have fewer terminrls with micros than we did on the maiaframe. 
Kids have trouble just getting things to work.'* 

To remedy these problems the teachers have offered a number of solutions. 

First, with regard to LARC: 

1. Provide more support to new teacuers* 

• help new teachers by providing realistic and clear expecca tionr? 
regarding the speed at which they are expected to learn and 
implement the curriculum 

• develop a mentor program to assist teachers In learning the 
curriculum, developing lesson plans, and locating materials 

• expand the training opportunities which are available before 
school starts in the fall. 

2. Provide more and different training for all teachers in how to 
implement the program 
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• match training to the needs of the te&chers; different choices and 
offerings should be available for more and less experienced 
teachers 

• 

• offer training to teachers of the same grade level in cluster 
groups rather than mixed grade levels 

• provide mote opportunity for demonstrations by master teachers and 
specialists and peer visitations. 

3. Incre^Jse the availability and usability of support materials 

• revise, streamline, and index the curriculum guides so that they 
can be more readily used 

• update the novel liscs so that outdated books are no longer listed 

• increase the supply of novels and provide a microcomputer^based 
locator system which permits teachers to more readily locate 
novels that can be shared 

• examine the criterion-referenced tests to see how they can be made 
more useful to teachers. 

Second, with regard to ISM: 

1. Provide more support to new teachers 

• develop a mentor program to help teachers in learning the 
curriculum, developing lesson plans, and locating materials 

• expand the training opportunities that are available before school 
starts In the fall. 
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2. Provide more training for al] teachers 

• develop hands-on "gimmicks" for teaching basic fact, and proble.. 
solving in ordev Cvi help students move from mere memorization of 
material 

• provide help in correlating ISM and CSNP. 

3. Revise the current assessment process* and assess its supports 

• revise the use of the mastery assessment process so that it 
provides a more accurate and up-to-date picture of what students 
really know 

• improve the adequacy of existing support system? for scoring of 
assessments, looking espiecially at the adequacy of a'de time and 
practical usability of microcomputers 

• examine the end of year criterion-referenced tests to «ee how they 
can be made more useful. 

4. Refine the current curriculum 

• revMe the sequencing objectives especially those at the K, I 
levels and those pertaining to fractions 

• build in a review component to combat problems associated with 
lack of retention 

• examine the expectations regarding number of objectives to be 
mastered. 
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5. Increase existing material and staff supports 

• Increase the availability and appropriateness of textbooks and 
worksheets, consider developing a single texcbook which more 
adequately reflects ISM, and/or a set of worksheets keyed to the 
ISM objectives 

• increase the aide time available for demos, grading papers, 
recording grades, and assisting in Instruction 

• provide additional time for planning, record keeping, and for 
articulating between the elementary and J/I/N levels. 

OIIOR 
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II 

SOHNART OF FIMDINGS OF ?HE INDI¥IDOAL FOCUS GROUPS DISCOSSING LARC 
This chapter coaCalns the combined findings of the four focus groups which 
were convened to discuss LARC. The chapter is organized into a number of 
sections, each of which is devoted to a different component of LARC. These 
include: 

• Overall Views: Strengths and Weaknesses 

• Planning 

• CriterJ on-Referenced Test (CRT) 

• Administrative Supports (Training/Resources) 

• Record Keeping 
e Collaboratf.on 

• Other Issues 

m 

Representative comments from the teachers participating in all~ four focus 
groups are Included in each section ad applicable. The focus group which 
was the source of tha comment is identified tn parentheses (after the 
comment) by the following abbreviations: 

Primary 2 yrs. » • .Primary school teachers with 2 years :iCPS teaching 

experience (n»l2) 

Up. el. 3-10 yrs. » Upper elementary school teachers with 3 - 10 years 

MCPS teaching experience (n»lO) 
Up. el. 11+ yrs. » Upper elementary school teachers with more than 10 

years MCPS teaching experience (n»lO) 
•J/I/M » J/I/M teachers of English wich 2-6 years MCPS 

teaching experience (n»lO) 

11 



When teacher comroencs are used in the text of the flndlngSi they are 
presented in quotation marks. When their cororoents are set off by bulletSi 
quotation narks are not .used. Occassioually, the comroeats have been 
paraphrased for ease of reading. References to a **fe»** teachers means two, 
•'some** means three or four, "many" means at least half, and a "majority" 
means almost all. 
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A. Owrmll Attitudes: Strengths and Weakneaaes 

The teachers* views or. LARC were generally very positive. They found that 
It is appropriate for students at all working levels and that it combines 
well with the traditional basal system. In fact, most prefer LARC over the 
basal approach. Most of the teachers saw the curriculum as being very 
coiDprehensive» providing teachers with a great deal of instructional 
flexibility and creativity^ and they enjoy the variety of materials and 
books at their disposal. Most pointed out» however, that these* same 
advantages could easily become -serious disadvantages for newer teachers who 
may be easily overwhelmed by the curriculum and who need a more structured 
curriculum which specifies exactly what to teach. The following statements 
capture the teachers* sentiments In this area: 

• It's not a simple reading curriculum. It*s a good way to 
introduce kids to story structure. Its best value is thac it's 
not limiting — ideas can be applied to anything. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• It forces you to become organized and learn the sequence of 
skills, makes you aware of all skills as kids go through the 
grades. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• Kids get bored easily, but the wide variety 6t books and materials 
makes it interesting to children. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• LARC brings unity to the classroom. You can use it with the whole 
class. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• LARC is for everyone. You adapt It to raeet different needs. 

(Primary 2 yrs.) 
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LARC gives you more flexiblllcy Chan basals. I check my own books 
out of the library. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

It's a key way to get away from basals. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

Basals make kids competitive. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

I'm glad LARC gets us out of the basal. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) * 

Uhen used as a guide, the curriculum has no limits. (Up. el. 11+ 
yrs. ) 

It's a darn good curriculum and provides variety. (Up. el. 11 + 
yrs. ) 

The writing part of the curriculum is fantastic and the most 
valuable addition. (Up. el. 11+ yr^. ) 

It's not a step-by-step curriculum. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

It's the official curriculum. I can* t imagine any school not 
using it. (Up. el. 11+ ys.) 

LARC gives us a springboard to develop creative lessons . . . But 
for the person who Is still having a hard time with the basics, 
it's hard to branch off. (Up. el. 3~10 yrs.) 

It's very open-ended, yet the structure needs to be there as well 
• . . However, down the line, that open-endedness get? to be very 
attractive because if you've been teaching for a number of years, 
you have that opportunity to go with your own creativ^ity. I'd 

^M8 



hate to see It so systematized that you've lost that creativity, 
(up. el. 3-10 yrs. ) 

While the teachers acknowledged the advantages associated with LARC, they 
also pointed out a number of limitations to the curriculum. These Include: 
the lack of planning time, out-of-date novels, shortages of novels, not 
having enough different novels for each grade level, problems associated 
with the curriculum guides and record keeping system, and the need to 
provide teachers with more direction for Implementing LARC. These are 
discussed In detail In the following sections of this cliapter. 
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B« Planning 

Teachers indicated that the coraprehenslve and flexible nature of the MCPS 
curriculum demands more planning time for implementation than the more 
highly structured basal approach. They also Indicated that the time 
required to plan adequately goes beyond the school day. Reports were t^iat 
eights to 10 hours of planning per week. (beyond the time provided during the 
school day) was not uncommon. 

• I spend more than a day within any given we^k planning. (J/I/M; 
Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• LARC demands that you make up a lot of your own materials. The 
time demand Is unending. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• To do LARC well cakes a lot of time. The only way I survived last 
year was by using skill worksheets that our reading teacher 
prepared. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• I spend six to eight hours per week planning for LARC. I arrive 
at school a good hour and a half before the students do almost 
everyday aad I use all of that time planning what I'm going to 
teach and how I'm going to interrelate the journals . . . that 
does take a lot of thought. (J/I/M) 

• Tiiae is a real problem. I love LARC and I love teachlD , but I 
only have so much time. I don* c like reinventing the wheel. I'd 
like to get together with other 4th grade teachers to share good 
ideas and plan lessons. We need to have opportunities to share 
th^se ideas. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

IS 
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• It really needs to be part of the program to be able to plan, k 
new teacher could meet with an experienced teacher, maybe in the 
summer. MCPS should give us time to work in groups and brainstorm 
ideas. They should give us a half day with no children in the 
roo^a. (Up. el. 3-LO yrs.) 

• You could work 24 hours a day, 7 days a week and still not do 
everything you're supposed to do! But LARC's a great idea for a 
pure ireading teacher who doesn't have other duties. (Primary 2 
yrs.) 
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C. Teg ting 

Teachers had mixed feelings about the usefulness of the criterion- referenced 
test (CRT) results. Some contended that the tests are a good measure of 
what has been taught and that the results are useful for grouping students 
and for identifying skill areas which are in need of further work* Others 
argued that the tests do mot always .accurately reflect what has been taught* 
There appears to be some confusion about ou t-of-level testing, and it was 
also very obvious that some misconceptions exist over the interpretation and, 
use of test scores from the CRT. Further, many of Che teachers' claimed that 
the results of the tests are not received early enough in the school year to 
be of use. Fi'ially, there was some bitterness expressed over the 
possibility of using CRTs to evaluate the performance of a teacher or a 
school. 

• One advantage of CKTa is that it oieets one*on-one with our 
curriculum. (J/I/M) 

• If you aren't teaching the objectives it will show up on the CRTs. 
(Up. el. 11+ yrs. ) 

• The test is sensitive enough to determine If the curriculum has 
been taught. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• The CRT is a tool for teachers to use to group students. (Up. el. 
11+ yrs.) 

« The CRTs help. We found ue were not dping enough Inferenclng. We 
assumed that they had mastered a certain skill, but it did not 
show up on the CRTs. (Up. el. 3t10 yrs.) 
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• The reading teacher in the school uses the results to help 
identify specific reading weaknesses. (Up. el. ll-t- yrs.) 

• CRT is not a good enough measure of accountability. We need a 
system. We've been told it's not vory accuraf^. It doesn't 
really reflect what has been taught, (yp. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• 

• There's a lot more to doing well on the CRT than just having good 
reading skills. , . students need to .learn test-taking skills 
because they can^t fill in the answer sheets. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• The vocabulary used in the test is the problem, not that kids 
don't understand the questions. Certain words throw students off. 
(Up. el. lU yrs.) 

• In administering the test I had a terrible time deciding who would 
get which test. I agonized over it* . . . There were no criteria 
to use to decide who was to get which test. ... We didn't get 
any criteria. (J/I/M) 

• If your scores are above 80 percent It means you tested the kids 
on the w»-ong level. (J/I/M) 

• If you're in a school that has done well on the CRTs, the pressure 
to keep CRT scores up Is unreal. (J/I/M) 

• CRT results are not timely, you get them a year later. (Prii^iry 2 
yrs. ; Up. el. 11+ yrs. ) 

• Last year we used them because we had them right away. This year 
we didn't get them. (J/I/^!) 

19 



• I think everyone would agree that there is a problem with 
assessments . . . they're working on that now. The CRTs make 
sense to a point but there are still some problems • • . the CRTs 
should not be used to compare schools. (J/I/n) 

• la my scnool the results are used to evaluate teacher 
effectiveness. (Up. el. 11+yrs.) 

• There Is some bitterness in our school about the CRTs and all 
standardized tests because my school always comes out on the lower 
si'^e in LARC. I don't think our English department is bad. . . . 
we have a highly transient population . . . we're failing - we get 
that feeling and feedback. We feel that we are teaching the 
curriculum. (J/I/M) 
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D. Adalnlatratlw Supports (Trainings Resources) 

Comments la this area revolved around the adequacy of the training the 
teachers received la preparing them to Implement LARC. This was discussed 
la terms of college training and MCPS In-servlce tralalng. Other topics 
discussed under this area -rere the teachers* perceptions of the availability 
of administrative supports and their perceptions of the LARC support 
materials. 

College Training 

There was agreement among novice and experienced teachers alike that their 
college education had not prepared them to teach this type of 
reading/ language arts curriculum. The following comments epitomized this 
sentiment: 

• All we had in college was methods, methods, methods. Methods la 
isolation of the content. What you need is more demonstration of 
the lessons outside of the college classroom, more role-playing. 
The first year of teaching is almost like a fifth year in college, 
like an apprenticeship. I couldn't pull any of what I learned In 
college and apply it to teaching LARC. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• We were not trained like that in the 1960's. Anyone who has not 
been trained in the area of teaching of comprehension skills is 
going to be overwhelmed by LARC. They wiix not know the steps in 
teaching reading. It's a li tera tura-based curriculum. I would 
tell a new teacher to do what she can do. Go through the basal if 
necessary to get the skills. Don't try to do everything In one 
year, doh-' t try to teach it all. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

21 
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• There should be an internship foi* the new teacher i'or the first 
three years. It takes that long to feel comfortable with LARC. 
^Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• College tralQlng should be real teacher education. It should 
'^courage us to be creative. No one told us to be creative. (Up. 
el. 11+ yrs.) 

• I came in the middle of the year and I could do nothing besides 

model tlie teachers that I saw teaching their classes because I had 

> 

y no idea where to begin . . . I'm serious ... I hadn't the 
vaguest notion ... I wasn't schooled ^n my college or high 
school experience by an objectives-based curriculum • . . (J/I/M) 

In-Service Training 

The deficiencies in the teachers' college education in preparing them to 
teach LARC underscored the need for in-service training in this area. A 
clear distinction in preparedness to implement the curriculum was evident 
between teachers who had participated in in-service training prirr to 
teaching and those who had not. Teachers who had participated In the 
preservice training felt much more comfortable with implementing the 
curriculum than dli teachers who were hired late in the school year. 
Teachers in this litter group indicated that initially they were completely 
"lost". Across the board, teachers felt that it took them two to three 
years to become comfortable with the curriculum and to get a firm handle on 
how they were supposed to implement it. 

• » I taught for half a year without training. I was totally at sea. 

(Primary 2 yrs. ) 



• Aft«t the in-service, it stopped being so intimidating to me. 
Itiis is just a guide, you have the rest of your career to learn 
how to implement it. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• I had a great in-service. The philosophy was that the curriculum 
is LARC, basal should Just supplement it. LARC provides the 
objectives, the goals. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• The training I received before school started was ver/ helpful. 
The people who did that training were very specific about how this 
curriculum should be implemented. . . I left feeling how wonderful 
~ although it was still overwhelming at least I Kad son^e 
direction. When I got to the schoo.\, every teacher in that 
English department was implementing t*ie curriculum in a different 
way. (J/I/M) 

• Training should be closer tc the beginning or the school year, and 
more time should be spent on learning new curriculum developments. 
(Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• Summer time training would be ideal. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

Some teachers indicated that while the in-service training has been helpful, 
it has not been specific enough. New teachers, in particular, expressed the 
need for more structure and direction, especially in terms of when and what 
tb ./ are supposed to teach. More demonstrations by mentors or "master 
teachers*' were viewed as the answer to this problem by a number of teachers. 
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• Too much clme is spent on just being introduced to new paper work, 
and little time is really spent on learning what's new and how to 
really teach what's new. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• Last year was my first year teaching . . . when my resource 
teacher gave me the notebook with the objectives I said, "Oh my 
God, there's no way I'm going to cover all this/* and sure enough, 
I didn't. (J/I/M) 

• I feel like I'm drowning from an overwhelming curriculum. (J/I/M) 

• My 7th grade curriculum was like that fruit platter on the table. 
I could teach grapes if I wanttd or I could teach apples ... I 
don't know if I'm supposed to, but that's the way I think it is. 
That's great from the teacher creativity point of view, but from 
the other point of view I feel very undirected ... I don't know 
what students are supposed to know at the end of the year. 
(J/I/M) 

t I took the LARC course, but it was really training in the red 
book. A semester :ourse just went through th« guide. It wasn't 
specific enough. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• The county should stress skills with the new teacher. The new 
teacher needs direction In what skills are needed using this 
guide. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

i Get yourseK a mentor because the curriculum is overwhelming. 
You need someone who knows the short-cuts, who knows the ropes. 
Getting a mentor is absolutely essential. (J/I/M) 
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• The mentor should be compensated • • . donation of this time, up 
to two hours a day, is not something the veteran teacher should be 
asked to do. (J/I/M) 

• It's not Just one nentori but it takes the whole department to 
make that new teacher feel really comfortable with the curriculum. 
(J/I/M) 

• Let's have '-^re master teachers demonstrating how these lessons 
should be .aght. But master teachers should not be pulled out of 
the classrooms if they are good teachers because they don't want 
to miss class. So instead, you should be able to go to their 
classrooms and observe them in action. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• They incorporate this idea in the county. Specialists come to the 
classroom and demonstrate. I, as a veteran teacher, have really 
tightened my teaching because of this. There are also teachers 
you can go add observe outside of school. There's a list of 
teachers who do this. You get substitute time. But it's an 
ordeal to leave a class. It's easier not to go because of the 
time and having to leave your class. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

A number of teachers argued that future in-servlces would be more useful If 
they were restricted to teachers at the same grade level. 

• In-service is now grouped for K to 3. It's too far to stretch. K 
is a different world, and in 3rd grade, kids can read. So the 
needs are very different. (Primary 2 yrs.) 
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I get nothing out of mixed in-service. T have to do extra work 
for them. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

With a single grade level in-service, everyone helps everyone 
else. (Primary 2 yrs.) 
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Other comments on in^-service training include the following: 

• More emphasis should be placed on exposition in the lowei grades. 
(Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• Ue would like to see more cross^school training and sharing of 
ideas. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• Training should take into consideration the experience of the 
teacher. It doesn't. Everything isn't appropriate for everyone. 
Ue should have different choices and offerings for those with 
greater experience. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

Administrative Supports 
Teachers perceptions of the availability of administrative supports were 
mixed and appear to be a ftinction of the organizational structure in 
individual schools. All of the teachers felt that implementing LARC is 
nearly impossible without administrative support. The following statement 
from a teacher typified teachers' sentiments on this issue: "It's a tough 
curriculum to grasp without teamwork and support.*' Many teachers felt that 
they get adequate support from principals, building specialists, and area 
office specialists, but some did not. 

In some schools reading specialists are readily available to provide 
assistance and support for teachers, whereas in other schools they are not. 

• Some reading specialists are scheduled into five classes and 
cannot offer support for teachers in the school. (J/I/M) 



• In our school, reading specialists are scheduled into classes and 
we don't see them. (J/I/M) 

• I feel extremely fortunate to be in a school where the reading 
position is a resource position • . . I can make myself available 
to work with teachers . . . last week. I worked with the French 
teachers in their classes, this week I'm with the Arts teachers 
helping them teach kids to take notes . . . I'm constantly with 
the Science teachers • . . We have the skills to help you . . . 
(J/I/M) 

• One thing that I found was very helpful — my reading specialist 
gave me a list of books organized by topics. She pointed out, for 
example, that characterization can be found in certain stori'es- on 
certain pages. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

LARC Resources 

The teachers enumerated the deficiencies of the LARC resources. 
Specifically, they noted that the books are either out-of-date or that there 
Is not a sufficient number of books to go around. Some teachers indicated 
that a listing of the books available at each school in the county would be 
very useful. 

• Some of the things are so outdated — 10 years oldl (Priojary 2 
yrs.) 

• I looked for a book for 10 days and found that It was out of 
print! (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• • Materials are not always available. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 




Many of the recommended books are no longer being published. A 
lot of things are out-of-date. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

The county should be more attuned to the needs of individual 
schools to have resources to implement this curriculum . . . our 
literature books are outrof-print and dwindling . . . ajnd we 
aren't able to teach literature effectively. In my 7th grade 
classes we have < ne set of books and they can* t do anything at 
home« It's difficult to do the planning when the resources aren't 
there. (J/I/m) 

There aren't enough materials to go around. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

Another thing, we don't have a lot of multiple copies of books. 
The best way for lower achieving kids to read is. to have them 
follow along as I read. I feel guilty when I read them the book 
but they can't follow along. (Primfity 2 yrs.) 

When there arsn't enough books, the kids tell their parents. And 
then their parents call you and want to know why this Is so. 
(Primary 2 yrs.) 

I get five copies of a novel and I have 23 kids! There's not 
enough. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

Ue need more books. I have three classes and one set of reading 
literature, 30 books, that's it. . . . (J/I/M) 

We each have one set of anthologies . . . you can't sign them out 
because you need them for the other classes. (J/I/M) 




• We have the same situation. (J/I/M) 

• Area 3 has a list of books by school. That would be useful for 
me and other teachers to have so that we could know whar'b 
available. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• I want to know what every school in the county has, not just Area 
3. (Primary 2 yrs. ) • • 

• Some schools don't want to share books. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

Many teachers felt that there are not enough different novels for each grade 
level. 

• I get tired of using and teaching the same novels. (Up. el. 11 + 
yrs.) 

m The content of the novels is sometimes disturbing and upsetting 
for some students. I could overcome this if I had more books to 
choose from. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• There's not enough flexibility with certain materials. We can't 
use certain novels for certain grades. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• We need better biographies in the 8th grade. The only one we ever 
use is Harriet Tubman . . . Mother Jones is too hard for the kids 
to read . . . Fredrick Douglass you can forget . . . the lower 
level of Fredrick Douglass Is. too easy . . . Mat Henson, • . . 
forget that. ... If we could only gee another nice biography cor 
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8th grade that the kids could appreciate, I would be happy. 
(J/I/M) 

Some teachers aoted that they are using other aovels from those recommended 
to teach the objectives, but this seems to occur in schools where teachers 
are encouraged to be creative. Using other novels to teach the objectives 
is not necessarily widespread as this practice is not encouraged in sorae 
schools. One teacher noted that ''Sometimes teachers are not encouraged by 
administrators to use other novels. And sometimes we are told to use only 
those aovels recommended. Using novels that ace recommended for another 
grade level is cpmpletely out." 

Another area which generated a lot of discussion was the need for MCPS to 
provide more detailed lesson plans with specific instructions for 
implementation. 

• The curriculum is too overwhelming. You try to teach too much and 
end up teaching nothing. So you have to pick and choose which 
objectives to teach. That way, the class can learn a thing well. 
(Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• Newer teachers need a curriculum with more structure, a curriculum 
that would show them exactly what to teach. (Up. el. IH- yrs.) 

• LARC can be overwhelming to the novice teacher. It's too large 
and demanding for a new teacher. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• Teachers need a lot of resource help and direction. Not just new 
teachers. New teachers need more structure that gets back to the 
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skills. We should be able to use novels that are skill-based. We 
need skill lessons to use with a novel. This is true for special 
education, gifted and talented, and regular levels. LARC should 
be more lilce the ISM with skill and mastery levels. (Up. el. 11 + 
yrs.) 

• The county should give us more detailed lesson plans instead of 
just giving us broad ideas. Fo.r first and second year teachers 
there should be a game plan, giving teachers specific direction. 
For example, work on characterization the first two months, spend 
three days on this, one week on that. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

The county should do more for us. They could give us more lesson 
plans instead of Just giving us such a broad idea. We don't have 
time to teach all these things. We need mor detailed plans with 
more specific instructions. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• The county has not developed enough lessons or suggestions for 
each PIRN or FIRE. They give a few suggestions that you hope are 
in your building. There's not enough information on cohesion. 
(Up. el. 11+ yrs. ) 

A final area which generated a great deal of discussion was the curriculum 
guides. Most of th« teachers said that the guides are not well organized. 
This lack of organization makes the guides appear "overwhelming." Some 
teachers also mentioned that the guides are not sequi^ntial. ''It would be 
nice if the reading objectives were organized like the ISM objectives." 
Comments on these limitations include the following: 
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The curriculum guides need a general overview. (Jp. el. yrs.) 

Streamline the guides with more organization, more sequence to the 
objectives. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

The set-up of the red guide is very difficult to get through. I 
have taken mine apart and reorganized it, but that should be done 
for us. And we should be able to keep the guide over the summer. 
(Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

The red guide needs to be updated and cleaned out too. New things 
should be added to it. This should be done for us. (Up. el. 
3-10 yrs.) 

I don't find the guide to oe very organized. We need to 
reorganize the sequence of the curriculum too. (Up. el. 3-10 
yrs. ) 

The humongous guide is overwhelming to new teachers. We are 
really drowning! (Primary 2 yrs.) 

My principal said that the guides are overwhelming and that they 
take three years to master. They should tell this to all new 
teachers. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

The big red guide has over 1,000 pages, and its table of 
contents only has four things listed! It really needs an index. 
(Primary 2 yrs. ) 

Sometimes you get carried away with LARC and a lot of skills get 
lost in the cracks. What's lacking are phonics and decoding 
skills. (Primary 2 yrs.) 
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I'm still confuf.ed by the message I'm getting from the county in 
terms of grammar, sentence patterns, etc. All I've been told is, 
incorporate it into the reading program. But the reading program 
doesn't have any units designed to work from. • . . It's supposed 
to be kind of like magic. (J/I/n) 

I don't think we need a .unit of formal grammar because that would 
isolate it, and I don't think It should be isolated. It would be 
good if we had some kind of listing or .sequencing of specif ic 
grammatical skills we should teach. . . then vre would know what 
to interweave as we teach the other things. But what do we weave 
it in? That's the question. (J/I/M) 

There is too much emphasis on narration and not enough on 
exposition. (Up. el. yrs.) 

The curriculum does not address higher order thinking skills. 
Teachers have to develop these themselves. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

What about reading comprehension? In the other county that I 
worked in, every kid had reading instruction everyday, plus 
English. In Montgomery County I'm still not clear on where the 
kids, by the time they get tr junior high, get reading instruction 
unless they have a problem, and then they only get reading 
support. (J/I/M) 

I do reading for meaning once a week fnr 20 minutes . . . it*s not 
a part of the curriculum, but It was suggested by one of the 
veteran teachers in my school. (J/I/M) 




• I agree that we should have at least 20 minutes of structured 
reading a week where we could discuss what we've read. The 
sustained silent reading Is a total waste of time because I don't 
know what the children are reading or If they are reading at all. 

(J/I/M) 

• I see nothing wrong with pleasure reading as long as the teacher 
can go beyond that . . . what did you read? What are the 
specifics of what you read? (J/I/M) 

• The worst thing that a teacher can d^ with a literary work Is to 
reduce It to a reading comprehension exercise • . • That Is not 
th2 reason I go hoae and read a book at night. I read It for a 
larger purpose. They cannot read a simple science passage and 
tell me something about an atom. (J/I/M) 

• People developing the curriculum are just doing a surface job. 
The teacher teaching the curriculum Is doing the real curriculum 
development, ^nd we could share a lot of good Ideas. (Up. el. 
11+ yrs.) 

• Someone has to decide wlat's Important — quantity or quality. 
The curriculum materials can spread you too far. (Up. el. 11 + 
yrs. ) 
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E« . Record Keeping 

Nona of the teachers who discussed this Issue likes the Reading and 
Listening Student Record Form, Several teachers questioned the form's 
usefulness, claiming that no one looks at It, and wondered who the l^st 
helps. Many teachers use their own forms to record the skills and 
objectives covered. The teachei:?' comments on the prescribed record keeping 
form Include: 

• We tried using the form but It stinks! It's just busy work. 
Nobody looks at t. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.; Up. el. 11+ yrs. ) 

• It's not standardized in terms of how to fill it out. Some 
teachers use Xs and others write In It. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

« 

• I don't know who it Is tor. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.; Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

• I wouldn't use the form. I would prefer to list what you do with 
the child. Or, to have check-off lists for the objectives In the 
grade. We should have broad-based objectives that will serve as a 
mastery test, and the test will be your record. But the 
objectives should not be as specific as ISM because It's hard to 
measure some of the specific objectives of reading. (Up. el. 3-10 
yrs. ) 
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F. Collabor«tl<m 

Much of the collaboration that Is taking place at the elementary school 
level revolves around sharing laformation with other teachers in order to 
*educe the amount of time necessary for planuing lessons. The teachers 
agreed that such collaboration is very useful, especially for the novice 
teacher. They argued the need for the county to provide teachers with more 
free time aw2>y from the students, outside of school hours, for this purpose. 

• Ask teachers to send some of their bewter things to a central 
location and share it with ever/one. Lesson plans and materials 
to go with (iACh novel and each grade level would be very helpful. 
Or 6^en share materials that have been developed outside the 
county. The point is, we need to share the knowledge this is 
available. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• I attended an in-service this summer and ro',-t other 1st grade 
teachers, and we formed a group. We meet once per month to share 
things* (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• Our reading teacher did an area in-service. Now she has a file 
full of materials thar we can all use. (Primary 2 y^s.) 

• We integrated our objectives with social studies and language arts 
and planned our activities and books. Our students do so much 
more writing when the two are Integrated, but it takes a lot of 
planning. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• I was teamed with another teacher last year . . . and we are 
helping each other, sharing. I teach characterization and she 
teaches setting. (Primary 2 yrs.) 



• J*"'8 nice for me, without a lot of experience, to be sharing, 
(Primary 2 yrs, ) 

• Teachers in my school share too. We each "go to town" on one 
book. For doing that, you get 15 back from othe.. teachers! 
(Primary 2 yrsj 

• Ue have five 3rd grades. We share. Ue all teach the ciame book at 
the same time< (Primary 2 yrs.)' 

• "My busy work" has been cut in half because of sharing. I can 
improve my teaching. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

There was a general consensus among the J/I/M teachers that a substantial 
amount of collaboration occurs between the LARC teachers within each school 
and between feeder and recipient schools. It was pointed out that this 
collaboration is very important. Furthermore, the group agreed that 
additional time needs to be created to allow more of it to take place. 

• In the first two weeks of school we have team meetings. Everyone 
in a given grade knows what everybody else is doing. Our resource 
and reading teachers have gone to all of our feeder schools, and 
they bring back all of the information. So we have a lot of 
collaboratioiu (J/I/M) 

• We do too. Last year we went to our feeder schools to observe 
their 6th grades and they came to our school to observe ... we 
also meet in a group to discuss our objectives. I think there 
should oe more of it ... I think it's a great idea. (J/I/tl) 
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within schools there needs to be more communication about physical 
things like vocabulary series . . . now we all go to the high 
school, as one of the feeder schools, and they tell us wl t they 
want our kids to know. The problem with that Is that the feeder 
schools have different resources, one uses Romeo and Jul let to 
^-'ach an objective and another uses Raisin In the Sun to teach the 
same objective. There needs ^i be more, communication between the 
feeder schools and the schools they're going Into. (J/I/M) 
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Among the other issues discussed by the teachers were their perceptions of 
the concept of receiving some kiad of special recognition for a significant 
improvement in student achievement in LARC and the kinds of parental feed- 
back they have received on LARC. 

The notion ot using special recognition or awards for schools making 
significant improvements in students' achi^vvjment was collectively dismissed 
by teachers in the two groups which discussed this issue. The mood of the 
groups indicated that they perceived the notion as simplistic and unworthy 
of serious consideration* 

• Just give me money . , . (J/I/M) 

• The recognition for rast scores 1^ a boondoggle because, of 
different populations . . . I've heard rumors that some teachers 

. cheated a little i^t en the MFWT — we won't mention any schools 
but they were n the front page of the Journal. (J/I/M) 

• I'm totall'r against the idea of using special recognition or 
awards. (Up. el. ll>yrs.) 

• I think it's wrong to use CRT results for this purpose. (Up. el. 
11+ yrs.) 

The teachers also discussed the kinds of feedback on LARC that they have 
received from parents and the impact of this feedback on their 
implementation of the curriculum. Most teachers felt that parents liaue been 
left out when it comes to understanding LARC. On the whole, parents know 
very little about it. This lack of knowledge does not seem to affect the 
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use of the curriculum, but teachers did note that occasiooelly it causes 
problems^ Some schools have overcome these problems by giving parents an 
orientation to the curriculum. Some statements by teachers on this issue 
follow. 

• Ve sometimes share the results of the CRT with parents, if It 
comes up. They don't really know what it is. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

• Parents are always more interested in the math program. (Up. el. 
3-10 yrs.) 

• Parents need more education and orientation toward the curriculum. 
(Up. el.. 3-10 yrs.) 

• Parents do not understand the LARC system. They'll ask, ''What 
reading level is my child on?" or "What basal is he in?" Ve have 
to Justify why we're not using basals and explain the expectations 
of the program. Then they don't ask any mare questions. (Up. el. 
3-10 yrs.) 

• We have trouble with parents. They want a number attached to 
their kid, like a 3-2 reading level. When you'L-e reading a book, 
the parent wants to know, "what number is that?". Well, LARC 
books don't have numbers. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• One parent told me, "I love LARC, but I want to know my child's 
reading level." (Primary 2 yrs.) 

• Also, you get phone calls at 7:00 on a Friday nights Parents call 
up an<? want to know why their kid isn't on page 41 like the kids 
using basals. (Primary 2 yrs.) 
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I still use the basal to keep parents happy. (Up, el. 11+ yrs.) 

Pareats seem to be uncomfortable with the lack of structure of 
LARC. The basal gives structure. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

Pareats still ask about the basal. To them, reading still means 
the basal. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

Parents want the curriculum tcr attach levels to their child's 
reading ability like the basal system does. (Up. el. 11+ yrs.) 

One G & T parent summed it up beautifully: "Kim is doing real 
well but we want to know, when is she going to get a real reading 
textbook?"* (Primary 2 yrs.) 

Parents of slower kids love LARC because their kids don't feel 
different. (Primary 2 yrs.) 

They like all the novels. I encourage the parents to read the 
books. (Up. el. 3-10 yrs.) 

Our teachers made LARC mandatory. We have heterogeneous groups. 
I did straight LARC. Parents would ask, "Is my kid In the top 
group?" I'd say, "We're all In the same group, out your kid Is 
doing well." We had a great year! (Primary 2 yrs.) 
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SUMlA&y OF FINDINGS OF THE INDIVIINJAL POCOS GSOUPS DISCUSSING ISN 

This chapter contains the combined findings of the four focus groups which 
were convened to discuss ISM. The chapter is organized into a number of 
sections, each of which is devoted to a different component of ISM, These 
include: 

• Overall Views: Strengths and Weaknesses 

• Planning 

• Administrative Supports (Training/Resources) 

• Delivery 

• Testing 

• Record Keeping 

• Collaboration 

• Other Issues 

Representative -comments from the teachers participating In all four focus 
groups are included in each section as applicable. The focus group which 
was the source of the comment Is Id^^ntifled in parentheses (after the 
comment) by the following abbreviations: 

PiTim. 3-10 yrs. « Primary school teachers with 3-10 years MCPS teaching 
experience (n«ll) 

Prim. 11+ yrs. - Primary school teachers with more than 10 years MCPS 

teaching experience (n»lO) 
Up. el. 2 yrs. « Upper elementary school taachers with 2 years 

MCPS teaching experience (n«ll) 
^lll^ = J/I/M teachers of mathematics with more than 10 years 

MCPS ceaching experience (n'-iO) 



When teacher nomnents are used in the text of the findings, they are 
presented in quotation marks. When their comments are set off by bullets, 
quotation marks are not used. Occassionally, the comments have been 
paraphrased for ease of reading. References to a *'few'* teachers means two, 
**soiae'' means three or four» **many*' means at le^st half, and a ''majority** 
means almost all. 
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A. Ontrall Views: S trengtha and Weaknesses 

Overall, the teachers thought that ISM Is an excellent system for organizing 
and managing math instruction. They perceived it to be a comprehensive, 
well*organized» and detailed sequence of mathematics activities and 
instruction. They agreed that it is very good for grouping students and for 
enabling teachers to individualize instruction. They also appreciated the 
fact that ISM enables teachers to pinpoint any child's progress in math at 
any point* in time. Several also indicated* that lesson planning is made easy 
because of the organization of the ISM curriculum guides. The following 
comments typify these sentiments. 

• Excellent! (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• I feel it's- the best thing MCPS offers! (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• It's wonderful. I'm sold on it! (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• I think ISM is the most wonderful thing ever invented! It's the 
most sensible system I've ever encountered. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• Some objectives are too hard, some are too easy. On the whole, 
though, I like it, especially the testing component. (Prim. 11 + 
yrs. ) 

• It gives a child a chance to expand. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• It's good for organizing and for grouping kids. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• No one slips through the cracks. It allows you to Individualize 
instruction. I love it! (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 
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I think that the premise that the system's built on is excellent 
in that it really does help you to individualize the instruction. 
• . . The printouts really help you with your grouping. (Prim. 3- 
10 yrs.) 

When the curriculum is used optimally, it does allow for a lot of 
individualization. (Up, el. 2 yrs.) 

It has checks and balances. It keeps you accountable. (Prim. 11+ 
yrs.) 

It assures us that all- the areas of the curriculum are covered. 
(Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

It's a very complex system, but i think it's good. It's well 
organized. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

It is a very organized, sequentially developed curriculum, (Up 
el. 2 yrs.) 

I think the good point is that you can see where any child Is at 
any point in time. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

I find ISM is useful for parent conferences, as I can actually 
show them what their child has or has not mastered. (Prim. 3-10 
yrs. ) 

I like the thought that with the ISM someone may be real low in 
geometry or whatever, but be able to take off in area and volume, 
and ihey aren't committed to being in a 3rd grade book or a 5th 
grade book and they can go at their own pace. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 
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• ISM Is a comprehensive math program for 1st through 3th grade. 
(J/I/M) 

• The curriculum Is well-structured for the low and high-achieving 
kids. (J/I/M) 

• One of the advantages Is that we have a good record of the mastery 
level of any one student. (J/I/M) 

• At the elementary school level, the system is very good for 
teachers who may not have had a lot of math training. (J/I/M) 

• I like Che ISM curriculum. When it was first implemented I saw a 
big difference, an improvement in the kids. (J/I/M) 

In spite of these plaudits about the system, the teachers noted shortcomings 
in a nuaJ>er of areas. These include tne lack of a single textbook which 
follows the same scope and sequence as ISM, the lack of a review component, 
insufficient aide time, and paperwork and competition associated with the 
assessment process. These and other shortcomings of ISM are discussed in 
detail in the following sections of this chapter. 



B. Planning 

Overall, the teachers agreed that it la easier to plan ISM lessons than it 
is to plan lessons for other subjects because of the way the ISM curriculum 
guide is organized. Nevertheless, they acknowledged that a good deal of 
planning time is needed, especially for new teachers. Many of their 
cofflments about plannipg time pertained to the large blocks of time spent in 
tracking down and/or developing materials which are keyed to the scope and 
sequence of the ISM objectives (these are discussed in Section C, 
Administrative Supports). Finally, the teachers agreed that they need more 
time to use ISM optimally — to be mere creative with the lessons and to do 
more with the subject matter. 

• Hours and hours are spent preparing foi math. Especially for new 
teachers. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

e I kept track for awhile, and I was actually putting in 20 hours a 
week planning and that was time outside of the school day. 
There's really no time for planning during the school day. (Prim. 
3-10 yrs.) 

e At least three hours a week, outside of school, are needed to plan 
for all the different kids. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

e At first t spent 20 extra hours per week on planning. (Prim. 11 + 
yrs. ) 

e The planning time for ISM comes second, after LARC. Much less 
time is needed to prepare for social studies and science. (Prim. 
3-10 yrs.) 
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Teairhers really need mere planning time to use the syst<5ni 
optimally, (Up^, el. 2 yrsj 

If I had more planning Mme I would be able to shift ray groups 
more often. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

It takes time to find pattern blocks. We don't have It all right 
there. Even If we did have It all in the closet, It takes time to 
set it up to make it tirae efficient. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

. . . all the suggestions in the books are very useful: take Index 
cards, make game blocks, but I wouldn't be able to go o bed at 
night if I did all these wonderful things. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 



C. AdalDlstrattiv Supports (Training^ Resources) 

Administrative supports Includes several areas: in-service training, ISM 
aide time, textbooks, microcomputers, additional supports and resources, and 
class size. 

In-Service Training 

In general, teachers found that the in-service training they had received 
had adequately prepai:ed them to teach ISM. Several noted that the ISM 
guides were also very helpful for this purpose, liowever, while nearly 
everyone who discussed this issue agreed that the in-services for new 
teachers are important aad helpful, a few teachers indicated that subsequent 
in-services on ISM are not very informative. 

• We learned the w^hole philosophy behind it. Why It was 
implemented. How it was put together. Me got walked though the 
manuals and all that so that it was not as frightening. (Up. el. 
2 yrs.) 

• Workshops for new teachers were very helpful. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• We had two in-service courses last year. I found they were great* 
They tiught us problem-solving, fractions, and decimals. (Up. eX. 
2 yrs.) 

• The la-services were good for learning how to manage class time 
and group fluidity. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• ISM is not that complicated. Read the guides and it's all laid 
out for you. (Pri-m. 3-10 yrs.) 



The guides make It easier for new teachers to teach, (Prim. 3-10 
yra. ) 

I tell new teachers, "if you want to learn to teach math, take 
these guides and study them." (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

I was trained in the '6Gs and I taught for a few years and. then 
left the system. Last year I came back. We had some workshops 
that were given for new teachers, and I really did feel that they 
were helpful. But ISM is very overwhelm ing. Maybe the guides 
could be pared down to the essentials. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

1 feel like I've been in-serviced to death.. .This year we've had 
three in*services on a using a scanner. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

They took you away from your class — which was how I viewed it — 
three days during the" schcol year to ta . : to you about ISii, and 
they didn't tell you anything new. It would have been much more 
helpful if they would have said, "Ok, bring yoi r books, bring your 
class data and we'll have little work sessions where you can sit 
and plan. We'll go around and help you." All this time on in- 
services ~ It's a system that takas a lot of planning. (Up, el. 

2 yrs.) 

The in-services are all talking to you instead of letting you do 
'Something that will ben^fU you in yotr class — actual planning 
or whatever — like with the specialist. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

It would be good if some training dealt with developing', handj-on 
gimmicks for reaching basic ^acrs and problem-solving so that we 



could get kids away from straight memorization. (Prim. U+'yrs.) 

• Wa also need tra;':lng on CSMP (Comprehensive School Mathematics 
Program) and how It should be meshed with ISM. (Prim. ' 1+ yrsJ 

ISM Aide Time 

Nearly all of the teachers Indicated that they have Insufficient access to 
aides and expressed the need for additional aide time. They considered this 
to be a big problem in Implementing. ISM. None of the teachers Indicated 
that they use the aides to assist In Instruction although a few acknowledged 
that they would like to do so. Specifically, a few teachers mentioned that 
they would like to use the aides to work one-on-one with students and to 
review material. Instead, aides are primarily used for demonstrations, 
assessments and record keeping. Nevertheless, many teachers end up 
performing many of these functions themselves due to the scarcity of aide 
time. 



We don't have enough math aides for the school. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

We have one aide for 600 kids! So, I end up grac'lng papers and 
recording grades. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

It's unreasonable to have to do all those demos and not have aide 
time. (Prln . 11+ yrs.) 

I get the math aide only one-half day per month, about an hour 
We need more aide time. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

You really need aide time to teach all the small groups. 
Otherwise, I don't know how It could be done. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 



We use math aides to score the paper ana pencil tests and 
demonstrations and to enter the daca Into the system. (Prim. 3-10 
yrs.) 

In our school we have the math aide for one hour a week. When I 
have her In, she does demons tr:2tlon8 —'not paper and pencil , tests 
because that would be a waste of her time — and she records It. 
(Prla. 3-10 yrs.) 

Ue have & math aide for one-half day per month, which amouats to 
I 

about one hour. So I have to do the assessments and recording 
/nyself. We're just crying for more aide time. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

Ue really need aide time to teach math. There are kids that need 
to work one-on-one lik math. They just don't function well In a 
group. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.). 

Wha*- aide time? We never have enough aide time. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

We have no math resource help. There's nobody for kids who are 
really deficient in math unless they're resource, ;ind there are a 
lot of kids who are reall> low In math and need vet'y thing taught 
two or three times before they're going to get It. (Up. el. 2 
yrs. ) 

Our aides are great. We have two half-time aides. And I don't 
know If that's appropriate. I feel that they are being 
overburdened. Our aides don't gripe, they just cake work home and 
do It. They should not take work home, they should let It sLt 




there and then let teachers complain so that this problem Is 
addressed. Because as It Is now, the problem of too much work for 
the amount of people tu do It Is not addressed. (Up* el. 2 yrs.) 

• We have an ISM aide haad-scoring cards — I don't know how long 
she's going to do that before she quits.- (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• Last year we had an aide for two hours, this year for fcur hours, 
but we were told that we needed ^ full-time aide jus': to make the 
system viable. (J/I/M) 

• Kids have trouble getting things to work, we need a lot of aide 
time to make this system work. (J/I/N) 

• What we need is an aide full-time just to do the paperwork and the 
assessments. (J/l/N) 

• We don't have, that problem. We have six computers and a full-time 
aide. The record keeping is not such a problem because we send 
kids to the ISM room for assessments. The aide is in charge of 
thnt. (J/I/m) 

ISM Textbook 

Although a few teachers liked the idea of not having a textbook because I" 
helped to get parents away from the notion of grade level functioning and 
tying their' child to a specific grade level, many teachers argued that MCPS 
shouJd produce a textbook and accompanying worksheets which follow the same 
scope and sequence as ISM. One teacher thought that having a textbook would 
improve her classroom management because she wouldn't have to keep sending 
her groups to get different books in the classroom. Many teachers were 
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concerned that there are not enough reference books for all the children who 
need them, a;id several teachers remarked on the fact that so many of che 
reference books are out-of-print. 

• There's not enough books. What happens if you have IS books and 
17 kids have that objective? That happens to me all the time. So 
you say, "Just forget it, I'll do it myjself." (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I have more dittos than I have books, (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I don' c want to be tied dovm to just one book. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I think it gives a lot of flexibility to use a lot of resources 
and not be tied to anything. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I have really no resources. There's no good 2nd grade math book. 
That's one of the reasons, as cf right now, that I'm doing a lot 
of CSMP. For the ISM I need to find some dittos they can work on 
while I'm working with a group. ..I've got piles of books and one 
copy of a workbook, but I don't have time to go through them. 
They need to be ripped apart and filed by objective number. But 
that was one thing I didn't have time to do during my summer. 
(Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• ISM needs updating desperately. There are so many references 
and yet the books are not available — they're obsolete! At least 
at the primary level, the references .ire completely obsolete. 
(Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• To give new teachers materials that are supposed to be current — 
and they're not — is very frustrating for them. They're trying 
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CO search out Addison Wesley, page such and such, and that book is 
long gone* (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

I think If we're required to teach certain objectives, why doesn't 
the county publish a book and get all these things together? 
(Prln. 3-10 yrs.) 

I find myself making up my own material and going to this or tliat 
book to find these things* It would make sense for the county to 
publish a textbook for each level that actually covers each skill 
and to have enough practice pages for each one because I find that 
we*re developing them ourselves* (Prim* 3-10 yrs.) 

I agree that tint's a problem* Ve went last year to view all the 
brand new math books from all the different publishers that the 
MCPS math department said we could look at and choose the one we 
wanted because we wer?.n't happy with the one we had* We went 
through each one and looked at our objectives, and thera wasn't 
one that matched! We ended up with a brand new series by Harper ft 
Row, but It doesn't even have half of the objectives we're 
expected to teach, which makes It a lot of work on the teacher to 
get all of the materials and develop all the worksheets. (Prim. 
3-10 yrs.) 

It seems like It would behoove the county to put their own 
materlalfit together. The metric system, time and money — It seems 
like there's hardly anything in a textbook on these topics. 
(Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 



• Another thing is that up until about the end of the 3rd grade, 
students can't copy a lot* from a book, and they can't write in 
the books. Most schools don't have consumable materials. So it 
would be a big help if the county would make worksheets that wonld 
conform with all the different objectives and put a book together 
with a lot of worksheets. Ue have to do so mjch of it. (Prim. 3- 
10 yrs.) 

• If the county produced worksheets and if they had the teachers on 

the same grade level working on them, you'd be sure that the pages 

> 

would come out with the right size print. Sometimes the print is 
so small that the kids can't read it, and we have to redo it. 
(Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

Additional Supports 

The issue of additional support for new teachers generated some discussion. 
While it was generally agreed that the grade l*5vel guides are helpful for 
orienting new teachers, they are not perceived as being enough. 

• ISM usually overwhelms the new teacher. Instead of asking a new 
teacher to scope and sequence her objectives, they should just 
give it to her. Or, they should give every new teacher a book 
with the recommended scope and sequence^ . .with the worksheets 
right there and in the right order. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• I think we could have a muzh better system when a new teacher 
comes in. They do send someone in co help, but the way it's done 
is not particularly effective. They might even pay teachers to ao 
this. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 



• What I see as being particularly worrisome to aew teachers is the 
sheer volume of everything they're confronted with: the notebooks 
and pages and flowcharts and all the objectives they have to go 
through. And on top of that, they're told to cluster* And we 
spend hours and hours making sense of clustering... But se**iously, 
it really frightens them. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

a I subbed for a year before I began teaching. When I started to 
teach, there wag nobody to sit down and talk to me. It's fine to 
look at the guides, but they're overwhelming. The best person I 
had waa the math aide. She came in and sat with me dnd told me 
how to do it. She had little tips like checking homework together 
as a class. Before that I. was really pulling my hair out! It's 
really nice to have someone liice that tell you hoj to make life 
easier because a lot of times the g'Jides won't tell you. (Prim. 
3-10 yrs.) 

Other comments on the need for additional supports follow: 

• English teachers are given an extra period to help coordinate 
their programs, and math teachers need the same. If you*re 
teaching four periods instead of five, that extra period just 
doesn't do anything, there'j ret enough time. (J/I/M) 

• fICPS might also conside. having a central office coordinator just 
for J/I/M schools. Ue are stuck between the elementary and high 
schools. This Is a critical period in a kid's life. (J/l/ri) 



Class Size 

A few teachers spoke of the need to limit class size in order to implement 
the curriculum optimally. 

• ...Even if you had one computer for two kids, that would just make 
matters worse. You'd still have 150 kids for one math teacher, 
and that's a lot of records to look after. (J/I/M) 

• English classes are limited tor 28 kids, but we have more kids, 
typically 32 or maybe up to 35 or 36. Math classes should be 
limited to 28 kids just like English, even 25 kids would be 
better. At the junior high level we have to deal with all the 
needs of the adolescent growing up. (J/l/M) 
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Topics discussed under this area concerned the fixed sequence of ISM 
objectives, the lack of a review component and Its effect on student 
re tent! on. 

Several teacuerf* remarked on the seq*jencl,ng of objectives in ISM. For tho 
most part, teachers follow the sequence suggested by ISM. An exception to 
this, however, is with the sequence presented for common fractions. 

• 

• They are supposed to compare fractions — 2/3 to 4/5 ~ before 
they are allowed to add and subtract fractions. It doesn't make 
sense. So I test them anyway, and now the computer will put the 
assessment on hold until the kid's ready for the next as.sessment. 
It's O.K. as long as you do this in the same school year, 
otherwise the computer wipes it off. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.; Prim. 11+ 
yrs. ) 

• I find a problem in fractions — the common fractions — in the 
sequence. I don't think that the sequence is logical because 
before they can do soruething as easy as multiplying fractions 
where all you have to do Is multiply numerators and multiply 
denominators, they have equivalent fractions which Is a much more 
difficult concept for them to understand — that 2/4 is the same 
thing as 4/3. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I used ISM with the skills class last year and was frustrated by 
1 1. The kids would learn to add fractions, but not reduce the 
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fractions, so they would get it wrong on the test, but they 
wouldn't get credit for what they had accomplished. (J/I/M) 

A few of the J/I/M teachers stated that the lock*step sequencing of ISN 
makes the coordination of the child's overall mathematics skills in 
preparation for higher level math a difficult cask. Some of these teachers 
agrend that I6M appears to support basic mathematics skills more than it 
encourages higher order thinking skills. 

• In junior high we try to tie the math all to^-cher from all lower 
grades to prepare the student for algebra* but the curriculum is 
written in such tiny bits and pieces that it*s hard to use the 
system to tie it all together. (J/l/M) 

• Kids learn this and that objectives about working with fractions, 
but can they work a problem that requires them to use three or 
four objectives at once? (J/I/M) 

Another problem associated with the sequence of ISM pertains to the 
California Achievement Test (CAT). Specifically, some of the material on 
the CAT is not taught until after the students have taken this exam. A few 
of the teachers suggested that c^he CAT be administered In the springtime so 
that teachers have a change to cover more of the test's content. These and 
other comments on the CAT follow. 

• They get them In November . . . now they haven't even earned* a 
lot of them, division of fractions and multiplication of fractions 
and other things on the test. And, they're being tested on that, 
and I think that's a real problem. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 
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• ISM objectives ahould be keyed to the CAT so that our 3rd grader? 
are ready (or the test. For example, the CAT has multiplication 
and division, which we don't teach until the second semester, but 
the test in is November. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• Why don't we move the CAT to the spring so that we can teach what 
is on it before the- kids have to take it? (Prim. 11+ yrs.) ' 

• During the first grading period, there's extra added pressure 
because of the CAT. So we're teaching ISM and we're teaching for 
the CAT. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• My kids are tested to death the first semester of school between 
the Scoring High booklets, ISM, r.nd the CAT. It's not fair on the 
kids. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

Teachers in every group articulated the problem of student retention and the 
resulting need to build a review component into ISM. 

• One fallacy of ISM is that the kids forget the material. (J/I/M) 

• ISM doesn't allow for periodic assessment of retention. (J/I/M) 

• The review isn't built in. Some people say that the teachers just 
rush the children through the assessments, but that may not be 
true. Kids just don't remember the Material over the summer. 
(Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I think the reviews should be built In. We get printouts from the 
year before and they say "children have mastered X, Y, Z 
objectives. But we can't assume that they remember them. And 
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one thing builds on another, so that If they don't know them, 
they're lost. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

It doesn't matter what level the kids were on az the end of the 
school year. When they come back in the fall, they have lost a 
great deaL (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

You have to do reviews In math, and I think we need to build 
something into the system for the people who are doing that. Once 
the students achieve an objective it doesn't mean that you never 
have to go back over that objective again. Ev3n in 1st grade. 
Math is progressive and you need a firm basis. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

Part of it is how the students are tested. Teachers are 
sometimes a little more lax on what they'll accept as. a,n answer. 
The amount of work that we have to do, doing all the 
demonstrations. Sometimes you're just stamping them out, trying 
to get all the kids through them. And the teacher will decide 
that the kid's answer is close enough, but it's not; the kid can't 
do any of it. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

I teach math to all the 3rd graders in the school and I can cell 
which teachers these students had even without looking at the 
printouts. Because one teacher does reviews and those kids come 
back in the fall and they can stilj. grasp those skills, whereas 
with the other teachers* children it's like teaching back to 
square one. And it's not these teachers' fault because they don't 
have time to build In that review. (Prim. '^-10 yrs.) 




• There was one teacher who 'iught for the test. It was obvious. 
They must have learned the stuff on Tuesday morning and were 
tested on Tuesday afternoon. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• The kids hustle to get through the objectives, but the biggest 
problem is their retention. (J/I/M) 

• The year we started the progran. In eight elementary schools the 
biggest concern was that there was ao retention. Ue had a big 
meeting at the end of the second year and they said the same 
thing. That was 12 years ago, and yet we still have a retention 
problem because it's not considered important yet. (J/I/M) 

• We have a lot of 6th grade feeder schools and teachers, and a kid 
will come up on record as having mastered 'certaia objectives but 
he really doesn't know them . . . What we do is give each pupil a 
test at entry to 7th grade, and reenter the kid's record ourselves 
to give our teachers a real starting point. (J/I/M) 

• We've been doi.*^grading records to reflect what the kids really 
know. (J/I/M) 

• In our school we are correcting records to reflect to parents what 
the child really knows. (t/I/M) 

Many teachers review information before moving on to a new unit. However, 
they do not get credit for this (i.e.. It doesn't count toward what the 
teacher is doing in terms of the way his or her performance is judged. 
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I'm concerned that at the end of the grading period, they're 
looking at my printouts to see how many new ohjectives I've 
taught. It may be only three or four for a particular child, but, 
in fact, I've had to review. Just because it says that a child 
ha. mastered aa objective, it isn't always so. Because it Is in 
print how many new objectives I've covered, I'm concerned tnat it 
doesn't accurately reflect what I've done in the classroom. 
(Frim. 3-10 yrs.) 

I agree. I think that certain areas are rauch more important to 
teach over a longer period of time than others. If the child 
doesn't understand place value numeration, the whole counting 
systeiu is going to be mixed-up for addition, multiplication, 
division, everything ... So even when all my kids have mastered 
the place value numeration objectives for my grade level, I still 
feel that I need to go back over it. And that '•nit will take a 
long time. And if Sv»meoae goes over my printouts for me, as a 
teacher, they'll think "one test for this amount of time. She 
must not be teaching math very much." A*-d it's probably my 
longest class to c^ach. There's so much to teach which you can't 
test that you nee* to make sure they understand. I'm not sure 
that the test . f how many objectives a teacher has covered in a 
grading period is « valid way of looking at how good a math 
teacher this person is. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

A lot of principals ask the ma *:h aides to run a printout of the 
number of objectives covered in the grading period. Thftp they 
ask to see the teachers because they've only done on^ objective. 
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It's not a fair way to look at what a teacher is doing. (Prim. 3- 
10 yrs.) 

Related to this pressure to cover increasing numbers of ISh objectives was a 
concern over the fact that teachers tend to only teach the key objectives 
and to de-emphasize or ignore the non-key objectives because the assessments 
take into account only the key objectives. As a result, a lot of useful and 
important information is not taught. 

Another topic related to delivery concerns the ISM cutoff scores. Some 
teachers were not sure whether ISM cutoff scores are where they should be. 
Many felt that the transition from kindergarten to 1st grade is too big a 
jump, mostly because ISM kindergarten objectives are too easy. For example: 

• Kindergarten children come into 1st grade as a "K. But» over the 
summer, they forget what they have learned. They are no longer a 
T\ (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

^ There's a tremendous discrepancy between being above grade level 
In kindergarten and being above level in 1st grade. There's a big 
jump in terms of expectations. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• I think we undershoot as far as kindergarten is concerned. I 
think we should move the "C" objectives to kindergarten. (Prim. 
3-10 yrs.) 

One problem associated with this discrepancy is explaining to parents why 
their children are no longer a "T* when thay move to 1st grade. CThe 
assumption among parents Ls that once above grade levels always above grade 
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level.") Explaining to parents why their children are no longer a "r* 
however is a difficult task in any grade. The teachers indicated that the 
problem is partly the lack of directives as to vhen to call a student above 
grade level, partly the failure of parents to take into consideration the 
retroaction over the summer. 
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E« Testing 

Many problems were. discussed with respect to both getting the children 
tested and the associated paperwork. Much of the teachers' discontent 
focused on the mechanics of processing children through the assessment 
procedures. 

• I get a feeling that In my school the main crux of education *is to 
look good. If our appearance is wonderful then we're a wonderful 
school. And I'd like to think that what makes a school a wonder* 
ful school is that kids are learning; . . Teachers are pushing to 
assess because It looks good as opposed to wanting the kids to 
actually know the information. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I know teachers who give the child the assessment to practice on 
and do over and over and over again until they get It right, then 
put them on the terminal. The child didn't learn a thing, doesn't 
understand the concept. But when he gees to the next grade and It 
presupposes that he knows this, the kid falls apart. (Up. el. 2 
yrs. ) 

• I've been yelled at by the aide and very Intimidated by the fact 
that I haven't been testing and ten minutes later, I thought, "I'm 
the teacher." (Up. el. 2yr3.) 

• One of my suggestions with the testing Is that maybe we should 
develop some kind of — or more of — cluster group testing. 
Because I find that on those cards — • scanner cards — a lot of 
times the test has only four or five Items. And you feel like you 
do this whole thing about fining out this card correctly, and 
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getting all these numbers right, and then there's only four 
questions. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I would like to see more of the cluster tebts or may* , three or 
four objectives say, just in geometry, put together. (Up. el. 2 
yrs,) 

• ... Just have testing blitz days. And just give out a lot of 
tests in one day. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• Friday if ray test day — ISM or my own test for a little bit of 
review. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• I had parents coming in, "I'd rather my child be an kl than a Bl." 
The parents come in, "Why is my child getting a 2?- "You got a 2 
be. ase you didn't get through enough assessments on the terminal. 
You weren't tested enough." The parents get wacked out of shape. 
(Up. el. 2 yrs. ) 

Mlcrocompu ters 

The use of the new microcomputers versus the old mainframe computer for 
student assessments was discussed by several teachers. Not everyone has 
access to a microcomputer. For the mos i part, microcomputers are not 
available in the schools or are restricted for certain grades. Some schools 
use paper and pencils for as£.«issments; some use scanners. Those that Lse 
micros did not seem to think that they are very helpl-1. This is primarily 
due to the limited time they have access to them, mechanical problems, and 
equipment s -.ortages. 
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I feel pressure to get kids ia front of the ISM terminal . . . 
And, another thing is I'm organizing groups in the classroom and 
being able to assess the children — it's difficult. And then, 
when I develop the concept or the theory, by cine I'm ready to 
test, the ISM terminal has to be turned over to another teacher. 
(Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

We went positively, absolutely nuts, out of our gourd with that 
stinking terminal last year!!! (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

We don't even have microcomputers in our school. (Prim. 3-10 
yrs. ) 

We do, but they're not for use in the lower grades, only in 
Grades 4 through 6. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

We have two micros and 900 students. (J/I/M) 

Last year we had eight or nine terminals on the mainframe, now we 
have two micros. (J/I/M) 

We have problems witli che micros, like this morning the scanner 
wouldn't read- (J/I/M) 

I liked it on tht: mainftame better because you could send any kid 
for testing at any level. Now, on the micro, you can't send two 
kids for testing who are on different diskettes* Also, we have 
fewer terminals with micros than we did on the mainframe. iCids 
have trouble just getting things to work. (J/I/M) 



• The mechanical pare needs to be a smaller part of the whole. It*s 
getting In the way of teaching, of pulling the concepts together. 
(J/I/M) 

• I have a lot of trouble with the scanner sheet and have to 
transfer the answers to my own record sheets. (J/I/N) 

Finally, the CRT also generated some comml^nts. On the whole, the CRTs were 
generally viewed by these teachers as a w*aste of time, as can be seen from 
the following comments: 

4^ If the CRT is to tell DEA how well the curriculum is being 
covered, they could just as well check the ISM records. We don't 
get the results until the next year anyway. So it's just a waste 
of two or three days. (J/I/M) 

• The people trying to implement the CRT system are still figuring 
out how to do it, so I'm just going to wait until the whole system 
is standardized. (J/I/M) 

• We give the CRTs in the spring and try to give a semester test to 
prepare the junior high kids for high school. It seems we have 
more and more things to teach and less time to do It because the 
testing is taking away from the teaching, (J/I/M) 

Finally, none of the teachers admitted to sharing the results of the CRT 
with parents. 

nwfcsgp3.2 
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F. Racord K—plng 

Most of the elementary school teachers were very positive in their comments 
about the usefulness of the reports produced by ISM, Many found the 
assessment results to be helpful for purposes of grouping and 
Individualizing Instruction. Most also agreed that the printouts are useful 
for sliarlng Information about students' progress ' with parents at conference 
time. At the same time, however, some of the teachers were reluctant to use 
the reports for assigning students a grade level rating . (i.e., above, on, or 
belov grade level) on report cards. 

• -That's how you make up your groups. That part of ISM Is really 
helpful. That's the best part because It let's you know exactly 
what a child knows or what they don't know, and. If you go 
back, you can see why they don't understand a topic. (Up. el. 2 
yra.) 

• My problem in planning and implementing and using the assessment 
report is that it doesn't always — It seldom ~ rings true, 
straight the way it is there. If we were more consistent in true 
assessing and true evaluating, the data would be more helpful to 
us. However, it does give you a place to start your ^retest. 
(Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• What I usually do Is I look at the printout and instead of 
starting on the very next objective, I'll back up a couple of 
objectives and spend however much time it seems like they need to 
refresh their memory. And, I found not only does it help me to 
plan, but it's a good motivation for them. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 



• The only thing I don't like is that, at report card time, you're 
supposed to use that one sheet to mark them on, above, or below 
grade level and I disagree with that because there's so much more 
that you're doing than taking five tests* (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• We've been told that we're not bound by those numbers. At the 
beginning of 1st grade, for e::ample, you get a lot of kids coming 
in as a "l". If they start out as a "1" — and there's no way 
that they're really a "1" — and suddenly they're a "S" . . . 
well, you know that child was never a "1" to start with. And how 
do you explain that to a parent? (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• Well, we're told to use our own judgment, that if you think that 
number's off base, just to use it as a guide. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

Most of the J/I/M school teachers, on the other hand, had negative comments 
about ISM's record keeping component. For these teachers, the copious 
testing and record keeping was seen as a distraction from the process of 
teaching, and they resented the loss of time away from their primary 
mission. 

• I th^nk the ISM tests and record keeping is just a waste of time, 
^'e calculated at our school that the assessments and record 
keeping took away about 20 percent of the teaching time. That's 
one day a week out of class time. (J/I/M) 

• The reco.. keeping is maybe useful for elementary teachers because 
they're not .ath specialists, but not for the junior high le/^1. 
Most of us are trying to teach a coordinated program. (J/I/M) 
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We're overwhelmed by the record keeping requirements and the few 
resources we have to do it all. (J/I/M) 

When we were on the mainframe, the computer did all the 
bookkeeping, now, with the micros, the schools have to do It all. 
(J/I/M) 

ISM absorbs too much planning time to decide where to test each 
kid next, update the kid's card, make sure all kids get equal time 
on the terminal. (J/I/M) 
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G. Collabora tioa 

There does not seem to be a high degree of collaboration taking place between 
teachers with respect to ISM. The following comuents describe the extent of 
collaboration that has been achieved among these teachers. 

• Ue share materials and sometimes switch students. For Instance, I 
had a student who was very high.' I put him Into another teacher's 
self-contained G & T ntath class. Ue worked together so that we'd 
both teach math at the same time every day. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• I teach all three math classes. I keep the other teachers 
Informed about where their kids are In math and whas they need to 
work on . . . for example, If they have fre , time to work on 
different assignments^ (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• There's not a whole lot we can do to collaborate on ISM. Wha: we 
need Is an ISM aide full-time just to do the paperwork and 
assess men ts. ( J /I / M ) 

• Don't get the wrong Impression. We do a lot of teaching, but ISM 
Is on the bottom of the list. We have the accelerated classes, 
the basic skills classes, algebra and ISI1. We coordinate our 
materials within these groups, and we may share Ideas on managing 
ISli, but each has to do their own testing and assessment. (J/I/M) 
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H. Other lasucs 

Topics discussed here include recognition Incentives or awards for student 
achievement in ISM, parental feedback on IS.t, and departmentalization of 
math in the upper elementary grades. 

Some of the teachers discussed their opinions about different kinds of 
recognition incentives for a school that tiad worked to accomplish a 
significant improvement in student achievement in ISM.. Although some 
dismissed the notion of differential pay aa being divisive, other types of 
incentives were suggested. 

• I think whenever you start splitting up the pay and giving extra 
money only to some teachers, then you begin to splinter the group 
:io bidly that you have dissatisfaction, you've lost the urg<» to 
work together. You should give a raise across the board. When 
you start paying people differently there^s just such bitterness. 
(J/I/M) 

• There's two things you could do — raise the pay for everybody, 
and lower everybody's class size. (J/I/M) 

• Small classes would be at least as powerful an incentive as money 
for going to a new school. Maybe not for the beginning teacher 
who doesn't know /hat teaching is all about yet. (J/I/M) 

• I think if you said, "The maximum class size is 25", right there 
you'd see the lights go on. (J/I/M) 
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• In our school, we are ia dire need of things to work with 
our gigantic ESOL population. We need materials and in-service. 
(Prim. 3 -10 yrs.) 

% It comes down to money — extra aide time or materials. These 
things have to be funded. (Prim. #3-10 yrs.; Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

• More planning time. (Prim. 11+ yrs.) 

Some of Che teachers also discussed the issue of parental feedback on ISM. 
Several teachers expressed some problems with helping parents understand 
ISMv The following concerns were voiced: 

• They're confused. They don't know what ISM is. (Prim. 3-10 yrs.) 

• I had a serious problem last year with the highest math group. Ue 
were using a 4th grade book and a 5th graie book. And there were 
times when we were doing an objective where the work in the 4th 
gr-^de book was actually more difficult than the work in tha 5th 
grade book. Just because of the difference in publisher or the 
way it was set up. The firsX thlag parents did when they picked 
up that book was turn it over to see if it was a grade 4 or 5 book 
and came storming in saying, "My child is so bright and he's above 
grade level, why is he in a 4th grade book?" (Up. el; 2 yrs.) 

• ISM makes parents very insecure. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 

• There are parents who have never seen an ISM card. I found it 
helpful to show parents the ISM cara. (Up. el. 2 yrs.) 



• On parent's night, I give them a list of objectives and explain 
them to them. (Prim. 3-10 yrsj 

• Parents are interested mostly in the kids finishing the ISM card, 
not just in what they've learned. They want the kids to get Into 
the higher level math classes. (J/I/M) . 

A final issue raised by some of the J/I/M teachers concerned the need for 
departmentalization of math in the upper elementary grades. 

• Most of the "elementary teachers don't have a math background. 
What about departmentalizing grades 4, 5 and 6 • so that a math 
teacher prepares kids better at that level? (J/I/m) 

• I think it's Important that kids have at least 45 minutes of math 
instruction per day in elementary school. If you're not a math 
person, sometimes you tend to leave out things you don't like. 

(J/I/M) 
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APPENDi;. A 
fbcUS GROUP DISCUSSION GUIDES: 
IPRLA DISCUSSION GUIDE^ 
ISH DISCUf^SION GUIDE 



^The teachers referted to the reading/^.anguage arts program as LARC rather 
than IPRLA. Aside froik oq the discussion guide, all references to the 
program in thia report are ude to LARC. 



IPRLA DISCUSSION GUIDE 



I, 



A. Moderator identificaticvi. 

B. Purpose of the discussion (part of resetoA) . 

C. C^«rational details (1-1/4 hcur;refrBshinants) . 

D. Ground rules (e.g. , one person speaks at a time; informal discussion; 
your opinion counts— no ric^t/wraig answers; auiio tape for 
moderator's use in analysis l:ut no ocranents will be tied to any 
individtaal by name) . 

II. Resp axient IntnoAicticn 

A. Re^cndent's na^. 

B. School and grade. 

C. Years teaching (in general; MOB). 

D. Personal (hobbies, special interests). 

m. Overall views en the IP RIA QmriontM 

A. What would yai say about imiA to a new teacher to MCPS who is 
unfamiliar with the curriculum? Hbw would you describe the 
instructional program? 

B. (Moderator reiterates the points raised and asks:) Is there anything 



!!|]f!5,is J^ werall cpijuai of (Do ycu like IFRIA? Why? why 

net?) (Is the uistructional philosophy clear? why? Why not?) 

B. Are ycu ccmfortable teaching IFRIA? Why? Why not? 

C. ^ there any major strt'nnt^s or benefits of the IPRIA curriculum' 
Please describe on terms or iapleroentation. 



Are there an^ mujor limitations in IPRLA which impact on 
wplorentation? yie se describe. 
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E. Is IHRIA appropriate for students at all levels? If not, for what 
levels is IFRIA appropriate? ti^ do you say that? 

P. Hew does IPRIA Gonpare to the tiraditional basal apptoaci*? (Is IPRIA 
really different or is it old wine in new bottles?) 

G. (For veteran teachers:) Does the IWIA lnstnx±ional program ocntoine 
well with the fomer pioyram or did you have to develop a totadly new 
teaching approach? (Probe: is the UMA ocnpatible with the basal 
reading apinxach?) 

V. K^eoeratifln far and Prtesentation of? 

A. Planning 

1. Hcv do you feel about the IFRIA in terns of planning and 
delivering ^)ecif ic lesson plans? Does the program prwide 
adecjjate flexitoUity foL- ca^ggaization and instrocticn? Shy? ivliy 
not? 

2. Hw coes the planning time for UTOA ccnpaiB with other types of 
oarricula? (Is mora, less or the same amount of tijne required?) 

2. Hew many hcurs do you ^end each week in planning for IPRIA 

lessons? Is this time provided for during the school day? How 
ntich time do ycu spmi at heme for purposes of planning? 

4. W)at are seme specific things that you would do in IPRIA if you 
had adcflticnal planning tiro? 

B. COT 

-L. Are the result*^ of the COT in IPRIA received early enough in the 
school year to be liseful to you? 

2. Do the results accurately reflect wliat you have taught? Why? 
Vfcy not? 

3. Do you ocnnunicate the results to parents? 
C Administrative Supports (Twining, Resources) 

1. (For new teadHOT:) Hcv did your college education preptire you 
for teaching this type of reading/language arts curriculum? If 
not, why? 

2. What is your opinion of the training you rpxseived in IPRIA? What 
ciianges or additions in training would you make? 
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3. Wiat is your opinion of the URIa support materials? Are some 
S%t? useful than others? Which ones? Why do you say 

D. Record Keeping 

1. Do yoi use the Reading and Listening Student Reconi Fonn"' If 
not, v*y not? 

2. What changes in reootrJ keeping would you reccmnend? 

E. Oollaboration 

1. What fonns of oollabr- it ion take place in your sdiool? (ihat is 
working with other tisachers to ensure that a unified, ' 
ocnprehensive approach to URIA is tair|ht to students at all 
grade levels.) 

^' 2?4.r!iJ?i 5^^,^^ is a need for more or less collaboration? • 
With ««]0D (what levels of teachers)? How often? What form 
should this oollaboration take? 

F. Other Issues 

^' school staff worked together to achieve a significant 

inprovanent in p^-ident achievanent in IPRIA, do you think your 
school should receive some kind of special recognition for chat 
suooessful effort? What form should that r«oognition take? 

2. Wiat kinds of feedbacJc have you received fran parptts on IFRIA' 
How has this feedback affected your iiplementation of the IPRIA 
cumculiM? 

3. DO ycu think that the nOTA has any iiipact on teacher attrition? 

VI. BBocwiiendationg 

^' !JfJL5^^'^*^ ^ MC3B take to help your school inprove its 

students* suooess in IPRIA? t^^-uve avj, 

°* S^^iraS^^^'' steps «^ MC3B take to help you iiiprove your teaching 

VII. WraP-UP/Qi mrnajY 

A. Moderator suitinarizes key points of di:3cussion, disking group if the 
sumnary IS. accurate? Do they have any further coiments? 

B. Thank participants. 
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Ion DISCUSSION GUIDE 



General TntrrYliy^j^ 

A. Moderator Jxlentlficaticn. 

B. Purpose of the discussion (part of research) . 

C. qperationzd details (1-1/4 hour;refteshments) . 

D. Gnxmd rules (e.g., cne person speaks at a tijne? informal discussion; 
ycur qpinicn counts— no rights wrong answers; auJio tape for 
moderator's use in analysis but no coanents wii] be tied to anv 
individual by nane) . ' 

A. Re^iondent's name. 

B. School and grade. 

C. Years teaching (in gaieral; MEPS). 

D. Personal (hobbies, special interests). 

OweraJl Views en the i gt Qm-irMi.p 

A. Wiat would ycu say about ISM to a new tearher to MCPS who is 
unfamiliar with the curriculum? How would you describe the 
instructional systan? 

^* '^^^ ^ P°"^ J^^^ an^ asks:} Is there anything 

^' 5J^Jj^^°''^^*=P"^°nof IShT? (Do you liJce ISM? Why? Why 

B. Are there any major strengths or benefits of the LdM curriculum' 
Please desert in terms of ijrplanentation. 

C. Are there any major weaknesses in ISM which iitpact on inplementation? 
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uratlcn for and Presentation 9t TSi C ^mricoliai 
PlannLjg 

1. How does the planning time for ISM oco|are with other types of 
math curricula? (Is more, less ot the sane amount of tim 
required?) 

2. How many hours do ycu spmi each week in planning for mathematics 
lessons? Is this time provided for during the school day? Hbw 
much time do you sperd hone for purposes of planning? 

3. What are some qpecific things that you would do in ISM if you had 
additional planning tLne? 

Administrative Seaports (Training, Resources) 

1. Hew do ynu feel about the adequacy of the training you received 
on ISM? If inadequate, how So? Wiat changes or additions in 
training would you make? 

2. How do you feel about the use of 13! aide tint in iaplementing 
the curriculimi? 



3. AT you know, there is no single textbook which follows the 

• secpjtenoe of the ISM objectivnes. How do you feel about this 
situation? Hew does this situation affect the way you teach? 

4. How has the availability of school-based microocnputets c4iang< 
the way you teach the ISM curricalum? 

Delivery of ISM 



1. Do you or other teachers present lessors in the prescritel 
setjaenoe? If so, why? If not, what would be the inpact of 
teaching out of sequ»oe? 

i). Is the relationship between the ISM objectives and the stcrients' 
ability levels apprcpriate? (Probe: Is the nmrioer of dbjectives 
that iijtudents must master to ranain ai-grade level in ISM 
reasonable for most students? Are there too many objectives to 
oover in a single year?) 

3. Wiat is ycur opinion abcwt adding more HOIS cbjectives to the ISM 
curriculum? 

4. Do yair students have to leave the classroom for ISM assessnents? 
If so, does their leaving the classroom affect your deliverv of 
131? Please explain. (Hew many teachers administer paper and 
pencil assessments? How many use micxtxxiiputets for 
assessments?) 




5. In vfhat ways do yc« use the results of the ISM assessments in 
ycur class (that is, do you ut.-* thau for gradim, for sanall qrou 
instruction, etc.)? 

6. Do yoi vepxct the results of ISM assessBents to ^.nrents? Hew 
(e.g., on report cazds, via letter, telephone)? Is tnis 
reporting dene for all students or just for those in jeopardy of 
failing? 

7. Do ycM receive the results of the CRT in mathenatics? If so do 
you use the results? How? Are the results of the CRT received 
early enough in the school year to be useftif 



Record Keeping 

1. Do yai use all the prescrilMd reports relatii^ to ISM? If not, . 
why not? (Probe: V2»ich r^rts are most useful to you as a 
teadier? Hiich reports do you believe are of no direct benefit 
to your students?) 

2. What changes in record keeping would you recaniend? 
collaboration 

1- . of collaboration pertaining to individual or grxxm 

achievanert in ISM take place in your school? (That is, workim 
with other teachers to ensure that a unified, ccnprehensive ISM 
program is provided to students at all grade levels.) 

2' ?f^J[^J^ ^ 3 for more or less collaboration? 

With when (viiat levels of teacb«»rs)? Hcv often? What form 
should this collaboration taker 

Other Issues 

1. If yojr school staff woriod together to achieve a significant 
uprovanent in student achievement in ISM, do you think your 
school should reoeive sane kind of special recognition for thac 
suooessful effort? Wvat fom should that recognition take? 

2. Have ycu received any feedback from pareirts on 13!? What has 
been the nature of this feedback? How has this foedkack affected 
ycur uiplenentation of the ISM curriculum? 

^* attrition?* ^ ^ curriculum has any inpact on teacher 
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A. ftiat specific steps could MCP5 take to help your school inprcve its 
students* siinaess in ISM? 

fi. ftet specific steps could MCPS take to help you iinprove your teaching 
in ISM? 



vn. 




A. 



Moderator sunmarizes key points of discussion, asking groap if the 
sumnary is accurate? Do ichey have any further ccninents? 



Diank participants. 
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APPENDIX B 

METHODOLOGY ¥0i CONDUCTING THE FOCUS GROUPS 
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METHODOLOGY FOR OONDDCTING THE FOCUS GROUPS 
The f jllowing sections describe the host of activities associated with the 
preparation for and conduct of the focus groups. These include pre-training 
activities, the actual conduct of the groups, and data analysis. 

Pre- training Activities 

DEA ar^rded a contract to S.W. Morris and Company to design and conduct a 
focus group research moderator tia Ung course to provide DEA with the in- 
house expertise to develop and moderate groups on a wide variety of topics 
of interest to MOPS. 

Prior to the conduct of the training course, the contractor produced a 
training manual. The manual, which served as both an inptrucLlcnal tcol and 
a handy reference to pll activities associated with focus grout- moderation, 
contained the following sections: 

• definition and purpose of focus group research, including a 
discussion of its advantai^es and disadvantages as a research 
methodology 

• descrif-ions of different moderator styles 

• the production of a focus group discussion guide 

• guidelines for recruiting and conducting focus groups, incluuing 
the selection of facllitias 

• the development of a screener for recruiting focus group par id- 
pants, including examples 
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• a discus si on of soma of the common problems assocla ted with 
moderating focus groups and suggested solutions to these problems. 

Next, working In close cooperation with OEA, two discussion guides were 
prepared, one on LARC and one on ISM (see Appendix A). 

Concurrent with the above activities, teacher participants were recirulted by 
DEA staff for Stage 2 of the training (Le*, the conduct of the actual focus 
groups by the trainees). In ordar to obtain the depth and breadth of 
teacher experience, teachers were selected on the basis of two criteria: 
(l> grade level (primary, upper elementary, and J/I/M); and (2) number of 
years of MCPS teaching experience (two years, three to tea years, more than 
ten years). 

For primary and interm-^diate levels, 12 teachers were selected at random^ 
from each of the following categories: 

2 Years 3-lQ Years More than 10 Years 
Primary X X .X 

Intermediate XX X 

At the J/I/M level, 12 teachers were selected at random^ from the following 

categories: 

^ Although teachers were selected at random, this should not be construed 
to mean that the final group of participants consisted of a 
statistically representative sample of MCPS teachers. 
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2-6 Years 



More than 10 Yea r s 



English 



X 



Mathematics 



X 



Thus, eight groups of teachers were sampled, 12 per group, fron a total of 
39 schools county-wide. 

Letters of invitation were sent to the teachers selected for participation. 
A separate letter was sent to each teacher's principal, as well as to the 
Area Associate Superintendents, informing thero of the focus groups. To 
encourage teacher attendance, uEA assumed the cost for half-day substitutes. 

Conduct of Focus Group Training 

DCA selected eight members of its staff to participate in the training. The 
training occurred over a four-day period in October 1986. 

The first day of training consisted of an In-depth review of the manual. 
Trainees were introduced to the whys and wherefores of the focus group 
methodology, sho wn examples of different moderator styles, and taught how to 
handle some of the common problems associated w^ th focus groups. In 
addition, a detailed review of the LARC and ISM discussion guides took place 
at this time. Finally, the first day of trala'ng was devoted to role 
playing various focus group scena^^ios In order to provide trainees with the 
opportunity to p .ctice Its pr/ xiples and techniques (e.g.» practicing the 
Introductory segment, drawing out pacticipants who are reluctant to speak, 
handling participants who monopolize the discussion, etc.). 
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Over the next three days, each trainee moderated an actual focus group 
sesslon« Each session lasted approKimately one and a quarter to one and a 
half hours. The trainer from S. W. t!orris wae present at these sessions to 
observe the trainees (behind the one-way mirror) and critique their 
performance. Trainees also observed all sessions from behind the one-way 
mirror. 

The moderators followed the discussion guides prepared for the groups. 
Howev«»r, because of time constraints, it was not possible to discuss both 
LARC and ISM at a single session. Thus, each group was arbitrarily assigned 
to discuss either mathematics or reading/language arts, with four groups 
assigned to each curriculum.^ Similarly, due to both time constraints and 
the direction of certain discussions, not all topics were covered in each 
group. 



The actual number of teachers who participated in each group is displayed 
below by curriculum, grade level, and years* teaching experience: 



Nuraber 
Participating^ 



Grade 
Level 



Years 
Experience 



LARC 



12 
10 
10 
iO 



Primary 
Upper R^<fm. 
Upiier Elem. 

J/I/M 



3-10 
11 + 
2-5 



ISM 



11 
10 
11 
iO 



Primary 
Primary 
Upper Elem. 
J/I/M 



3-10 
11 + 

2 



11+ 
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Information obtained during the focus groups has been summarized to 
correspond more or less to the headings on the discussion guides* These 
headings Include: 



• Overall Views on (LARC) (ISM) 

• Strengths and Weaknesses of (LARC) (ISM) 

• Planning 

• CRT 

^ Administrative Supports/Resources 

• Delivery 

• Record Keeping 

• Collaboration 

• Other Issues 

Toassist in summarizing the sessions, audio tapes of each session were 
made. 
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